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BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
CATTLE 
(Continued.) 


THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 


SHOW AND FAIR. 


ON 


The committee on the Ploughing Match, having 
discharged the duties assigned them, respectfully 
report : 

That they have had the pleasure of witnessing 
the perfect work of well formed instruments in 
skilful hands—all that good ploughs, held by adroit 
ploughmen, could be expected to perform. The 
plough is the most ancient and useful of the im- 
plements of agriculture. Good ploughing is the 
basis of good husbandry. Two thousand years 
ago, Cato, who wrote upon agriculture, said, that 
the best culture of land was good ploughing—the 
second best—ploughing in the ordinary way. Ma- 
nuring is set down as of less importance. -Before 
the time of the Grecian king Augeas,—the propri- 
etor of the far-famed Augean Stables, and who, as 
Pliny says, was the inventor of manure—ploughing 
was regarded as the capital operation on the farm, 
and the tallest and most athletic youth were select- 
ed and trained for ploughmen. Less attention, 
however, was anciently given to the construction 
of the plough, than the important purposes of its 
application would seem to require. The plough of 
the ancient Egyptians, as sculptured upon the im- 
age of Osiris, who first taught them agriculture, 
was a simple pick like tool, an implement, which 
might answer its purposes very well upon the light 
alluvial of the Nile. It is quite uncertain whether 
any part of it was iron. It is clear however, that 
the Israelites, who were taught agriculture in Egypt, 
used iron shares, for in the reign of Saul, it is said, 
“there was no smith found throughout all the land 
of Israel, but all the Israelites went to the Philis- 
tines, to sharpen every man his share and his coul- 
ter.” In the time of the Romans the plough had 
been much improved. They had several kinds 
with coulters, and with and without mould boards. 
Varro mentions one with two mould boards, used 
in ridging—-and Virgil describes one with a mould 
board, used both for ridging and covering seed. 
It is probable, therefore, that the ploughs used by- 
that people in the time of the Republic were of 
convenient structure. The fashion of the common 
plough, now used in Castile, is as old as the time 
of Cincinnatus. The ancient improvements in the 
construction of this important farming utensil do 
not appear to be known, even now, in all parts of 
Europe. Loudon, in treating upon the present 
state of agriculture in Poland, says, “We have 
seen lands ploughed by one cow, tied by the horns 
to the trunk of a young fir tree—one of the roots | 
shaped and acting as a share, and the other serving | 
the ploughman as a handle.” In our own country, | 
since the introduction of cast iron ploughs, much | 
attention has been given to their proper construc- | 
tion. They are formed upon various models, adapt- | 
ed to different soils, and suited to different purposes. | 





Still ploughmen are by no means agreed which 
upon the whole, is the best—each has its advan- 
tages, and each may be superior to the other in 
certain soils and for certain uses. It would seem 
to your committee wise enough, if it be not already 
done, to ascertain the true principles of construc- 
tion applicable to all ploughs, tor whatever use de- 
signed—having reference to the line and weight 
of draught, the depth and width of furrow, and the 
angle at which the furrow slice should be left. 
The improved Scotch plough, not yet introduced 
among us, is regarded by competent judges as em- 
bracing most of the attributes of a perfect instru- 
ment. Whether it will prove better upon our lands, 
and for our purposes, than those now in use, expe- 
rimerit will determine, and it is worthy of a full 
and careful trial, The attention of farmers is par- | 
ticularly directed to the subject, because if there | 
can be no good husbandry without good ploughing, | 
there can be no good ploughing without good | 
ploughs. The teams as usual in the competition | 
of the Ploughing Match, were pressed beyond their | 
ordinary speed. ‘To perfect execution much de- | 
pends upon the rate of progressive motion. It) 
should not be so quick that the ploughman cannot 
give the necessary attention to his work, nor so slow 
that no motion is imparted to the furrow slice. 
Cattle move at a pace moderately active, with as | 
much ease as at a sluggish one. They never | 
should be suffered to become dull; if they are so, | 
the ploughman is in fault, for they oftener conform | 
to his pace, than he to theirs. There were brought | 
upon the field seven ox teams and five horse teams. | 
All have wrought well—several with great skill | 
and dexterity. The committee have been perplexed | 
in their efforts to determine the comparative merits 
of the competitors. It is hard to say which of | 
several have won the prize, when all reach the | 
goal at the same instant. They award as follows: 
First premium on ox teams, to Titus Parker, 








2d, of Pittsfield, $7 
2d do. to Thomas Warner of Pittsfield, 6 | 
3d do. to Joseph Foot of do. 5. 
4th do. to Justin Griswold of Lenox, | 
5th do. to Wm. A. Sears of Pittsfield, 3) 
First premiums on horse teams to Roswell Hub- 

bard of Pittsfield, 6} 
2d do. to Levi Goodrich of Pittsfield, 5 
3d do, to Wm. Bradley of Lanesboro’ 4) 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

H. W. BISHOP, Chairman. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 

The committee on Agricultural Implements and 
specimens of machinery report: 

The present is an age signally characterized for 
improvements and inventions, many of which man- 
ifest much more of ingenuity than practical utility. 
To combine the several qualities of strength, dura- 
bility and labor saving should be the great deside- 
ratum sought to be accomplished. The greatest 
possible simplicity is also desirable. Many inven- 
tions which at first view may be considered bene- 
ficial are ultimately rendered useless, or nearly so, 





by their complexity. Your committee are happy 
to say that although there was not as full an exhi- 
bition of improvements as has been witnessed on 
former occasions, yet those presented evidently dis- 
played such degree of practical utility as to render 
them worthy of public attention and approbation. 
Your committee award 


To S. H. Bushnell of Sheffield, for the best 


drill barrow, $4 
2d best do. to Allen C. Metcalf of Lenox, 3 
To Chauncey Sears of do. for the best grain 

cradle, 3 
| 2d best do, to Elias Parker of Pittsfield, 2 
| To E. W. Shepherd of Northampton, for an im- 

proved fanning mill, 5 
To A. Clark of Richmond, for a beautiful sam- 

ple pitchfork, 1 


Your committee noticed with pleasure a splendid 
sett of bench tools, exhibited by Messrs. J. & W. 
Webb of Pittsfield. Also some very handsome 
rail road axletrees, exhibited by the Messrs. 
Wells’ of Otis, which, on the morning of the 
day of exhibition, were in the rough state of pig 
iron, and were manufactured at their bloomery 
and in the hall of exhibition before noon of the 
same day, They award them 3 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THOS. F. PLUNKETT, Chairman. 


ON BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


The committee on butter and cheese have attend- 
ed to the duty assigned them and report: 

That .1@ quantity of each exhibited at this an- 
niversary was unusually small, and the quality of 
the latter, with the exception of one cheese, quite 
inferior: and they had scruples as to the propriety 
of awaiding any premium for this article. One 
lot of old cheese might, perhaps, have been pro- 
nounced good, had it not been so overcharged with 
rennet as to be very distasteful; a fault, to some 
extent, they noticed in some of the other lots. The 
number of lots exhibited was only five. 

The butter was very good. There were only 
three lots. The one to which they have awarded 
the highest premium would have been creditable to 
any dairy, in any market. 

The committee beg leave to suggest whether it 
may not be advisable for the society to increase its 
premiums on these two most important articles 
hereafter, and require greater quantities to be ex- 
hibited in order to obtain them; the demand for 
both is daily increasing, as well for home use as 
for exportation, and the increasing facilities for 
transportation to distant markets makes increased 
attention to their production more and more desira- 
ble and necessary. 

They award the society’s first premium on but- 


ter to Levi Childs of Pittsfield, 86 
2d do. to Henry Rvot of do. 5 
3d do, to Wm. Bradley of Lanesboro’, 3 
Ist premium on cheese to Edwin Shears of 

Sheffield, 6 
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2d do, to Erastus R. Adams of Sandisfield, 5 
3d do, to Humplirey Anthony of Adams, 3 
EDWARD A. NEWTON, Chairman. 
ON MANUFACTURES, 

The committee on household Manufactures beg 

leave to report ; 

That they have performed the duties assigned 

them on this Agricultural Anniversary with great 
satisfaction. Many articles of domestic manufac- 
ture, yielding proofs of industry and active inge- 
nuity, have been spread before them in rich array, 
competing for that excellence which is deserving 
of reward. Rich products of the card and spin- 
ning wheel, substantial fabrics of the loom, taste- 
ful ornaments of the frame and needle, have come 
with a beauty of coloring and fineness of texture 
unrivalled, to show what the industry and taste of 
the frugal housewife can effect. No little credit 
is due to the ladies of Berkshire for having, from 
the very commencement of your soc iety, so well 
sustained their parts in its public exhibitions. To 
them is due here, as ever in the sphere- where they 
move, the meed of praise of having bee n unrivalled 
by the other sex. 

Your committee cannot but hope th at this part 
of the annual exhibitions of your socic :ty will ever 
receive that encouragement it deserv es. In this, 
they believe, is to be found that germ « of life which 
has so long sustained it. All which encourages 
the industry of the farmer's demestic circle must 
be invaluable, for it is his ‘home which makes him 
what he is. The sound of the wheel and the vig- 
‘orous strokes of the loom, cctaminglinig with the 
cheerful song and the contented smile, have always 
made his fireside the green spot of his life. The 
thought of it nerves his arm, and cliec:rs his heart 
iin the toils of the day. And inhomes. like his are 
the strong holds of virtue and indep endence. If 
our cities foster the growth of pomp. or the ele- 
ments of discord—if the rich prairies 
populate with a speculating and immor al community, 
if crowds of foreign emigrants threaten to sow 
broad-east over our land the seeds of evil—from 
these peaceful farm heuses. will go forth a spirit, 
pure as the air of our owa mountains, to cherish 
and preserve and invigorate the lilverties we love. 
The committee have awarded the f)llowing premi- 
ums : 

On woollen fulled cloth, to Miss Jiiane Farnum 


of Lanesboro’, Ist premium, $6 
2d do. to Miss Mary D. Parks of Dalton, d 
$d do. to Mrs Sophronia C. Tillotson, 4 
Ath do. to Mrs Ann Coman of Cheshire, 3 
On white flannel, to Miss Julia Comstock of 

South Adams, Ist premium, 4 
2d do. to Miss Nancy Tracy of Hinsdale, 3 
3d do. to Mrs Sarah F’. Bishop of Lenox, 3 


4th do. to Mrs Emily Washburn of do. 
On woollen and cotton sheeting, to Mrs Jerusha 


Clark of Pittsfield, Ist premium, 3) 
2d do. to Mrs N. Brown of Cheshire, 2 
On woollen blankets, to Mrs Lucy Buck of 

Lanesboro’, Ist premium, 3 
2d do. to Mrs Hannah Bradley of do. 2 


An extra premium on a pair of plaid blankets, 
very fine color, to Miss Harriet Churchill of 


Pittsfield, ; 2 
On coverlids, best, to Mrs Mary Jones of Stock- 

bridge, 2 
On carpeting, to Mrs Hannah Bradley of Lanes- 

borough, Ist premium, 4 


2d do. to Miss Rebecca Shears of Sheffield, 3 
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'3d do to Mrs Charlotte Callender, Pittsfield, 2 
Very little stair carpeting was offered, and upon 

| this your committee made no award. . 

| On hearth rug, to Miss Laura Washburn of 

| Lenox, Ist premium, 2 
| 2d do. not awarded. 

| On linen sheeting, to Mrs Prudence Cook of 

| Lenox, Ist premium, 4 
| 2d do. to Miss Sarah Sturgess, Lanesboro’, 2 
No linen shirting offered, 

On linen diaper, to Mrs Mehitable Huntington 


of Becket, Ist premium, 4 
2d do. to Mrs Hannah Wilcox, Stockbridge, 3 
An extra premium to Mrs Julia Carter of do. 2 
On women’s wollen stockings, to Miss Rowenna 

Cook, Richmond, Ist preminm, 2 
2d do. to Miss Betsy Cook of do. 1 


On a pair of plain unbleached linen stockings, 


to Miss Sally Curtis of Lanesboro’, 1 
On thread hose, to Miss Eliza Kendall of Rich- 
mond, Ist premium, 2 
2d do. to Mrs Mehitable Dewey of Lenox, 1 
On men’s woollen hose, to Mrs Agnes Buel of 
Pittsfield, Ist premium, 2 
2d do. to Mrs Almira Sears of Lenox, 1 
An extra premium to Elizabeth Durant of 
Hinesdale, aged &6, 1 
do to Mrs Prudence Foot of Pittsfield, 
aged 90. 1 


We can but speak in recommendation of the in- 
dustry of these two aged ladies. Certainly we 
mean no disrespect when we say that their con- 
tending so successfully for premiums at so ad- 
vanced an age has reminded us strongly of the 
old song: 


“She lived to the age of an hundred and ten, 

And died by a fall from a cherry-tree then, 

What a frisky old girl!” 
And though we would deprecate so unfortunate 
an end to their useful lives, yet we heartily wish 
they may attain the full age of their brisk pro- 


totype. 
On woollen yarn to Miss Hannah M. Tracy of 
Pittsfield, Ist premium, 2 
2d do. to Miss Melissa Sherwood of Williams- 
town, 1 


On sewing silk, to Miss Emily Sherwood of do. 
Ist premium, 

2d do. to Miss Julia Ann Fitch of Lenox, 

Silk manufacture, to Mrs Mariette Sands of 
Pittsfield, Ist premium, 2 

2d do. to Miss E. Sherwood, Williamstown, 1 

Straw bonnet, to Miss Abigail Francis of 
Hinesdale, 2 

To Miss Nancy Tracy of Hinesdale and Miss 
Julia Briggs of Stockbridge the committee 
award $1 each for lace veils; and to Mrs 


2; Armanda Washburn of Lenox and Mrs Sarah 


Sturgess of Lanesboro’, $1 each for High- 
land shawls, 4 


Your committee remark a great deficiency in the 
selection, arrangement and firmness of colors in 
almost all the articles presented; in some in- 
stances have declined awarding premiums to the 
otherwise best articles for this reason. 


Extra Premiums. 
For finely finished satinetts, to the Messrs. Ball, 


Bassett & Co. of Lee, 2 
For cassimeres, to the Messrs Russells’ of G. 
Barrington, 2 





| For some beautiful letter paper, of good texture 





| 


and exquisite surface, to Messrs. Sturgess, 


Phillips & Allen of Lee, 2 
For a bed spread, to Miss Eliza Wood of Pitts- 
field, J 


For do. to Mrs Grace P. Bliss, Stockbridge, 1 
For flannel, to Miss Betsey D. Tracy of Hins- 


dale, 2 
For a white bed spread, to Mrs Rebecca Bar- 

rett of Lenox, 1 
For a well finished trunk, to James M. Noble 

of Pittsfield, 1 
For well made otter caps, to C. B. Platt of Pitts- 

field, 1 
For 3 pairs linen stockings, to Mrs Hannah 

Wilcox of do. 1 
For stocking yarn, to Miss Melissa Sherwood 

of Williamstown, 1 


Several linen table cloths, exhibiting great taste 
and industry, were presented, but not for premium, 
by Mrs Franklin Root of Pittsfield. 

Your committee have seldom seen more elegant. 
specimens of satin embroidery than were presented 
by Mrs E. P. Day of Pittsfield, wrought for the 
Young Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 

All which is respectrully submitted. 

N. 8S. DODGE, Chairman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


Mr Epiror,—Perhaps there never has been a 
season in this country that presented fairer pros- 
pects to the farmer than the last summer. Every- 
thing of the vegetable kingdom appeared to be in 
its glory ; and if the growing herbage could have 
had the power of utterance and of song, we should 
have literally heard the welkin ring with its music. 
Plenty showed her fat and ruddy cheeks all around, 
and smiles werecommon currency. But the severe 
droughts sadly changed the scene, and there came 
a fear upon us that the yielding of the earth would 


\searcely repay the “labors of the workmen.” It 


was foolish thus to anticipate troubles; the event 
has shown that the fruits of the earth have not been 
withheld from us, and there is plenty for our com- 
fort and for our joy. The potato crop is, indeed, 
considerably cut off, nevertheless, by economy we 
shall be able to supply our necessities at least. 


1| There is a growing fondness here for farming, 
1 | which I am happy to witness, and husbandmen have 


increased in the country by reason of the times, 
and this is one cause why the fields of grain have 


|been more plenteous than for years heretofore. 





We are indebted to Providence for the prosperous 
growth of our crops most assuredly ; but certainly 
there is an increased attention to agriculture by the 
people; the old method is done away, of following 
the footsteps of our fathers ; husbandmen read and 
think, as well as work, and therefore their labor is 
more judiciously laid out, and comes to better ac- 
count, than formerly. I think ita duty here to say, 
that the N. E. Farmer, and other periodicals, have 
been in a very great degree instrumental in bring- 
ing about a happy change. 

Permit we to ask—what has become of your 
sweet melodist, Agricola? We hope the minstrel 
has not laid aside his pipe entirely. There is rea- 
son to sing now; no season is without its charm ; 
and could he but know how he delights the country 
swains and lasses with his harmonious numbers, I 
am sure he would sing on. We do, verily, hope 
that he will vouchsafe to resume his lute again, 
The Farmer’s Daughter, by the same author, I pre- 
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aie, is sung by all our country damsels far and | the quantity of their manure. It is the very base 
sar, and the little mimic verse of the T'hrush, is 

in the routh of every urchin. H. Y. 
Worcester County, Nov. 1838. 


ed that is important or valuable ; with it, every- 





—— a great care in bringing al] decomposable articles 
ea into the dung heap, the quantity on some farms has 
CLEANING NEAT CATTLE. been doubled in seven years. After it has been 

The following we translated, and we would in- | Obtained it requirts a litle skill and judgment to 
vice the attention of farmers to the subject. Our | preserve its most valuable parts from being drench- 
German correspondent is the right kind of a man. | ed and washed away by frequent rains ; for although 
Iie gives his notions well confirmed by experience. it is not best to keep it too dry, yet it is much more 
— Editor. | frequently suffered to become so often wetted with 

Xenia, Ohio, June 14th, 1838. | drenching rains as to wash away the most nutritious 

Me Epiror,—Allow me through the “ Farmer,” | portions of it. Dung that has remained under 
to say a word to my fellow farmers on, what seeins | OPE? sheds where it was but partially exposed to 
to me, an important subject. In this country, you the elements, has been found to be much richer in 
will seldom find a curry-comb and hand brush in| qUlity than that which was entirely exposed to the 
the cow-stable ; but I consider them indispensable rain. In some situations, much is lest by water 
in the cow-stable, as in the horse-stable. Why | Tenning through barn yards during heavy showers, 
farmers do not curry and brush their cows, I know | and in some cases they are perfect quagmires for 
not, unless it be that they think cleanliness is not | half the year, rendering it disagreeable, if not dan- 
so necessary to the cow as to the horse. gerous to approach a stable door. This state of 

But if we will, for a moment, consider the evils | things constitutes an absolute nuisance, and ought 
arising from this neglect, the importance of keep- | be provided against by every farmer who has a 
ing cows clean must strike every reflecting mind. | Proper sense of propriety, and a due regard to the 
It is well known that no animal, neither horse nor | female members of his family, who are obliged, 
cow, can be healthy; unless the insensible perspi- | twice a day, to trudge through wet and filth to 
ration goes on regularly, and this can never be go- | milk the cows. 
ing on if cows are kept ina dirty stable, and no} ‘The autumn is the proper season for making 
pains taken to rub off carefully the dirt or matter | suitable footways to stable doors, and other arrange- 
which obstructs the vessels or pores of the skin. ments for preserving the manure to be made during 

Wherever cows are regularly curried and rubbed, | the approaching winter from loss by washing, and 
they are invariably stronger, and in a healthy con- | to protect it from being filtered by rains till it loses 
dition; not liable to cutaneous and other diseases ; | its most valuable component parts. 
and from experience I know they yield more milk, 
and that too of a better quality—a cleaner milk, 
richer creim and sweeter butter, necessarily fol- 
lows. 

I make it a practice to curry my cows once a 
day very carefully—I never suffer any dung to 
stick to their coats—it looks bad and injures the 
cows. ‘This useful animal does not deserve such 
dirty treatment. Give them litter sufficient, and 
remove the dung regularly, and this part is accom- 
plished. 

Many of our farmers seem to think that in order 
to have healthy and good cows, you need only feed 
them with a sufficiency of food; however, I am 
fully convinced from experience, that cows may be 
well supplied with food, still they will not be as 
profitable as they would be if kept perfectly clean, 
and free from all kind of dirt and matter obstruct- 
ing perspiration, as above stated; besides this, if 
cows are kept perfectly clean, they wil] thrive upon 
a less quantity of food. 

Cows are often subject to have swollen teats and 
udders, as well as other excrescences. These may 
be prevented if the parts be occasionally washed | 
with warm water. The udder and teats should be 
carefully washed immediately before the cow is 
milked. It has been well said by Lodon: “ Go 
to the cow stall—take with you cold water and a 
sponge, and wash each cow’s udder clean before | 
milking ; dowse the udder with cold water, winter | 
and summer, as it braces and repels heat.” 


Yours, DAVID HEYMACKER. 
MANURE, 
Feed your plants and they will feed you. 


It is a subject of much regret that more vigilance 
and-care is not taken by many farmers to increase 





importance of a farmer by the number of loads of 
manure he makes annually, A fifty load farmer is 
rather a small article; one of a hundred loads stands 
a little stiffer; one of one hundred and fifty loads 
holds up his head pretty well and begins to be quite 
respectable; and the two hundred, two hendred 
and fifty, and three hundred load farmers are enti- 
tled to have the word Mr asa prefix to their names, 
and the letters Esq. placed after it. These are the 
solid yeomanry, in his estimation; the men of sub- 
stance and stamina, out of which, in his opinion, 
any useful article can be manufactured, even up to 
a Congressman or Governor. Whether he is alto- 
gether right in his way of estimating farmers, we 
must leave others to judge; but one thing is pretty 
certain, that it is a good thing for every farmer to 
have an abundance of manure to furnish nutriment 
to his crops, and this he won’t be likely to obtain 
unless he is very industrious and manages we'].— 
Farmer's Cabinet. 








SMOKING WITH SULPHUR. 


In England the fumigation of plants with sulphur, 
to destroy plant lice, aphides, the turnip fly, insects 
on trees, where the top could be covered or exposed 
to the suffocating fumes, has been for some time 
practised with great success. ‘To most animals 
and insects the fumes of sulphur are almost instant- 
ly fatal. The rationale appears to be this. The 
smoke of sulphur immediately combines with water 
when brought in contact with it; and in this way, 
by combining the smoke of sulphur in leaden 
chambers with water that covers the floor, and is 
frequently agitated, the sulphuric acid of commerce 
is formed. Thus when the fumes of sulphur are 
brought in contact with the moist surface of the 





of their prosperity ; without it little can be achiev- | sulphurous acid is usually generated, and the lungs 


— —e 


Jungs, or breathing vessels of animals or insects, 


refusing to act under such circumstances, suffoca- 


thing can be accomplished that is within their reach. 
By the use of lime applied to grass lands, and | 


tion is produced. Of this, any one can easily sat- 
isfy himself by experiment. 

Taking the hint from these facts, it was proposed 
to attempt the suffocation or destruction of the 
wheat fly or grain worm by fumigation on its first 
appearance, and we-are happy to learn it has been 
tried the present season with entire success. It is 
stated in the Amsterdam paper, (a Journal on the 


'Mohawk in Montgomery county,) that a farmer in 


A shrewd old | 
gent'eman of Montgomery county, estimates the | 











Herkimer has preserved a large wheat crop from 
the worm the past season, by using brimstone in 
fumigation liberally, while all around him who did 
not adopt this preventive, had their crops seriously 
injured or destroyed. ‘The brimstone was prepared 
by melting, and in this strips of old woollen cloth 
were dipped. These fixed on sticks, and fixed in 
different parts of the field, were set on fire, gene- 
rally at evening. The matches were given in the 
greatest numbers to the windward side of the fields, 
and the offensive and destructive smoke of course 
driven over every part, proving fatal to the insects 
that inhale the gas. About 100 pounds of brim- 


|stone were used to 100 bushels of sowing, and the 


preservation was complete; thus proving, in this 
instance at least, a remedy equally cheap and effi- 
cacious.— Genesee Farmer. 


Hogs perrer Coaxep tTHan Driven.—Seve- 
ral of our good cits residing about the foot of De- 
lancy street, and the neighborhood, have for some 
weeks past missed a great number of their pigs ; 
and setting their wits to work, have ascertained 
that they have been taken on board the Eastern 
coasters—not by force, but by the free will and 
consent of the porkers themselves, The plan was 
to Jay a trail of grain down the wharf, and when 
at high water the vessel’s deek was Jevel with the 
wharf, the trail was extended on board across a 
plank. The unsuspecting grunters of course took 
the bait—but were no sooner on deck than they 
were seized and thrust below the hatches. It was 
ascertained, that two schooners, which sailed last 
week, had on board each some seven or eight fine 
hogs, which had been decoyed on board in this 
manner. On Thursday, Mr George Bell of Delan- 
cy street, missing several of his pigs, obtained the 
aid of Officer Foster, went on board of the schooner 
Eliza Ann, of Machias, and on searching the hold, 
found, nicely stowed away among some flour bar- 
rels, four of these animals, which he identified as 
his property. The pigs were liberated, and the 
matter settled, by the captain’s prompt payment of 
all necessary expenses incurred in the search,— 
MV. Y. Express. 





BenevoLence.—The late Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux was remarkable for his tolerance and en- 
lightened benevolence. The following anecdote 
will not be read without interest. “ My lord,” 
said a person to himone day, “liere is a poor wo- 
man come to ask charity; what do you wish to 
do for her?” How old is she?” Seventy,” 
“Is she in great distress?” ‘She says so,”— 
“She must be relieved; give her twentyfive 
francs.” “‘T'wentytive frances, my lord, is too much, 
especially as she is a jewess.” “A jewess !’?— 
“Yes my lord.” © Oh, that makes a great differ- 
ence. Give her fifty francs, then, and thank her 
for coming.” 
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PRESERV ATION OF THE POTATO. 


One can form something of an estimate how ex- 
tensively the potato enters into use as an article of 
food among the American people, from the com- 
plaints we hear from all parts of the country, or at 
least with very few exceptions, of the partial fail- 
ure of that crop the present season. We frequently 


that root and bread, declare they would sooner part 
with their wheat bread, than with their potato; and | 
these are not the poorer classes, 
wealthy people. Now, though we do not carry our, 


affection to this esculent as far as this, yet we are | 


“ free to acknowledge” that a good potato isa good 


| 
thing, and an inferior one, the worst of bad things. 


An unripe or defective potato, is one of the most 


indigestible and unwholesome kinds of aliments | 


that can be taken into the stomach, if indeed there 
is any aliment about it all; and from the specimens | 
we have seen at numerous tables this year, we 
have no doubt that many of the cases of illness 
that have been charged upon hot weather, bad wa- 
ter, maluria, and a variety of other things, are justly 
due to the swallowing potatoes 1s hard and as 
heavy, as well as about the size of ounce balls. 


The potato, in its original incultivated state, is ;or in other words, not make the he “aps to large. | lars expense, in time, in experimenting, 


decidedly poisonous ; 
an imperfect or unripe state, the result is not widely 
different now, Owing most likely to the hot dry 
weather, potatoes, this year, are generally of an 
inferior quality, and hence more pains and care 
should be taken in selecting those intended for food, | 
and greater attention paid to preserving them, than 
in years like the last, when among fffousands of 
bushels there was scarcely a defective" one, Ire- 
land, on the other side of the Atlantic, and Nova 
Scotia on this side, are the most celebrated for the | 
excellence of their potatoes, and both have a tem- | 
perature comparatively low, and an atmosphere 
moist and humid. If such a climate and tempe- 
rature is required for the perfection of this root, 
will not the hot weather we have had the present 
year, account most satisfactorily for its little value, 
and also show why its growth is impossible in our 
more southern states, or still nearer the equinox. 


Potatoes alinost instinctively shun the light and 


air. These things so indispensable to the perfec- 


tion of many other things, are most injurious to the | 


potato, and the grand secret of its preservation lies 


in the most perfect exclusion of these silent but 


active agents. To perceive the difference between 
roots exposed, and those secluded, we have only to 
take one which has grown partially above ground, 
and one that has ripened in its proper place, The 
one will be green on the exterior, hard, heavy, and 
bitter in the interior, while the other will be of the 
natural color, farinaceous, and fine flavored. Far- 
mers should take lessons from these facts, and con- 
form their practice to the teachings of nature. In 
England and Scotland, 


tubers, it is acknowledged by all, that roots which 
are allowed to remain in the ground during the 
winter never fail of vegetating, and that those se- 
cured by pitting are more likely to succeed than 
those put into cellars, and thus partially exposed to 
light and air. 

The most common method of preserving pota- 
toes is to put them into bins in the cellar, where 
they are left without any covering or other prepar- 
ation, and used as wanted. It is also customary 


to get in as little dirt with them as possible, and 
one standard of good farming has been the clean 


but respectable | 


and whenever it is used in| 


where most serious com- | 
plaints have arisen from the fail ires of the planted | 


| State of a farmer’s potatoes when deposited in his 
‘cellar. For the reasons given above, and from our 
own experience, we think both these modes of se- 
curing potatoes, or preparing them, erroneous, If! 
put into bins, they should be covered as closely as 
possible from light and air; and if there is dirt | 
enough thrown into the bin to completely fill all 





hens the roots. It has been recommended by some | 
| potato growers, and the practice is founded in rea- 
son, to line the sides of the bins with turf, the | 


lower sides placed inwards, and when the bin was | 


filled, to cover it closely in the same way, and with | 
the same material. 

Owing to the severity of our winters, potatoes | 
cannot be allowed to remain where they grow ; else | 
their mealiness and freshness, would be much in- 
creased by allowing those that are to be used the 
coming season to remain where they are till the 
spring opens. 
‘preservation that approaches the nearest to this 
bate be found the best, and this method doubtless 

18 pitting, or as most of our farmers term it, bury- | 
ling in holes in the field. In burying in this way 
care should be taken not to put too many in a pit, 


Twenty or twentyfive bushels is quite enough ; and | 
some prefer even a smaller number. 
should be regular so as to be covered equally. | 
|The covering of straw and earth first put on should 
| not be too thick, as otherwise the roots will heat, 
‘and be injured: but at the latest period allowable, 
the thickness of the covering should be increased | 
80 as effectually to prevent freezing. In covering 
potatoes in the fall, it should be remembered that 
the great object of the first covering, is simply to 
exclude air and light, and preserve them from rain 
or unfavorable weather, and the last covering is 
‘the one to be relied on as a defence against the 
frost. If the roots are dug and pitted immediately 
without unnecessary exposure, and if the ground 
and the process of covering is properly selected 
and performed, the potatoes will come out in the 
spring, in 

deteriorated by their winter's keeping. 

Farmers who are in the habit of making their 

pork from potatoes, or feeding them extensively to | 
their stock, will undoubtedly see the propriety from | 
the present high prices, of sorting their roots more | 
carefully than they have hitherto done, in order to 
sell, or preserve, as many as possible. The appre- 
_hended scarcity of this root will also prompt to 
this course; and should induce all to adopt the 
best and most effectual measures to preserve through 
the winter uninjured, or, if possible, improved, this 
root on which so many rely for sustenance.— Gen- 
esee Farmer. 


From the Cultivator. 


THE VERMONT BEE-HIVE. 


\Hon. Jesse Burt,— 

Sir—In my communication, which appeared 
in the Cultivator, May last, relating to the con- 
struction of a bee-house and bee management, I re- 
commended my mode of growing honey, in prefer- 


was designed to facilitate their cultivation among 
those who would pay but little attention to them, 
dislike the task of hiving, and render them more 
safe from the destruction of the moth and other 
casualties, than the ordinary method by which bees 





are generally kept. 


jbor, Mr John M. 


hear people when instituting a comparison between the interstices between them, so much the better | large, recommend the Vermont bee-hive, which is 


Since this cannot be, the method of | 


' 
The cone | 


excellent order, rather improved than | 


| 
ence to the old mode of managing bees, where it other. 


In all cases where it is convenient and desirable 
to the owners of bees to devote their attention, 
hive them where they swarm, and those who wish 
to realize a profit from this insect, by forwarding 


yearly a quantity of honey to market, I do freely, 


and consider it no more than justice due my neigh- 
Weeks, and the community at 


considered the best in use by a majority of the api- 
arians of this state, and is coming into general use 
in most of the states in the Union. 

This hive was invented and patented by John M. 
Weeks, Esq. of Salisbury, Vermont, who has froin 
| youth devoted a portion of his time studying their 
| nature, and most assiduously for the last eight or 
‘ten years, in observing their habits and demonstra- 
‘ting facts ; the result ‘of which no doubt is opening 
_a new era in bee management, from which the pub- 
lic must derive a great benefit. 
| He is considered the first apiarian in this state, 
|and it is a matter of doubt whether there is one in 
| these United States that has investigated the sub- 
| ject, and made so many discoveries respecting the 
| nature and habits of this instinctive little insect, as 
| Mr Weeks, who has been at several thousand dol- 
publishing 


| 


books, illustrating facts, &c. &c. 

When on a visit at his residence, a few weeks 
‘since, | could not but feel deeply interested in his 
‘illustration of facts, as exhibited to us by means of 
full observing hives, (glass, covered with wood,) neat 
and elegant as any parlor furniture; the chambers 
filled with the most pleasing and admirably con- 
structed drawers of glass, and drawers filled and 
filling with beautiful honey, without bread, or any 
thing unpleasant in its appearance. These drawers 
are taken out and sent to market at any season of 
the year. He informed us that he usually obtained 
from his old stocks, from twenty to thirty pounds 
of honey in these drawers annually, and from his 
earliest young swarms, thirty pounds and over, 
without robbing them of their winter stores. The 
| Vermont hive affords an easy and safe method of 
preserving the lives of the bees through the winter, 
without destroying any. He showed us a feeder, 
‘and the manner of using it. Through the means 
of this, the bees may be fed on low priced or sale 
|honey. We noticed several healthy stocks, which 
he informed us were wintered entirely on Havana 
honey, and have yielded several boxes of clover 
honey this summer, We were also informed that 
the principal part of bee management depends on 
a knowledge of the natural habits of the queen 
and her influence; and no apiarian can at all times 
be sure to succeed in their cultivation, unless he 
has a thorough knowledge in managing them. 

He also instructed us in his art of compelling 
the bees to make and keep on hand extra queens ; 
how they may be divided into separate colonies 
when they have become too numerous, without 
swarming. 

He showed us how the bees would transfer them- 
selves when the age of their combs rendered it 
necessary, by a little aid of their owner, and 
urges, by many arguments, that bees should never 
be compelled to leave one tenement and take an- 











We observed in one hive, that he had killed the 
queen and confined her therein. In this experi- 
ment, Mr Weeks is about to demonstrate several 
important facts, viz: That there is no monarchical 
government in a hive of bees, nor domineering 
power in a queen; though the queen may be dead 
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the bees will continue to work as well, provided | 


her carcass be present; and that no young bees 
cangbe raised without a queen; the old bees never 
eat bread, &c. 
tends to publish, and their results ; therefore [ can | 
only say, that it is an interesting system, which 

affords an agreeable amusement, a comfort and | 
profit. He advances his opinion, that bees are sus- | 
ceptible of a high state of cultivation; that they 
will never flee to the woods and mountains, unless 
neglected by their owner, or through a deficiency 
in knowing how they must be managed; and that | 
he had not lost a swarm by flight to the woods in 

seventeen years. One reason of the bees desert- 
ing for better quarters is, when the rays of the sun 
are direct it exhausts the air in the hive of its vi- 
tality. Mr sells the common course wood 
drawers of honey, in Boston, at from thirtyfour to 
fortytwo cents per pound, by the quantity ; and for | 
his best glass and mahogany boxes, he receives a | 

higher price. 

Mr Aaron Sarns, of Rutland, states, that ten of | 
his swarms in the Vermont hive, produced, last sea- | 
son, $75 worth of extra honey. 

Mr Week’s last edition of books on the manage. | 
ment of bees, have al] been ordered, but another | 
edition will probably be published the ensuing win- 
ter. He is ever ready to congratulate all those | 
who may call on him—such as parties of pleasure, 
amusement, and profit, and none can leave without 
a taste of his bread and choice honey ; in addition 
to a pleasing course of lectures on the natures and 
habits of the honey bee, and other insects, which 
are very entertaining, instructive and useful. 

Respectfully yours, 
SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 


Weybridge, Vt. Jugust, 1832. 





From the Cultivator. 





PATRONAGE TO AGRICULTURE. 


Goshen, August 27, 1838. 
Jesse Burr, Esa.— 

Dear Sir—If you think the following will | 
subserve the cause. of agriculture, you can give it | 
a place in your valuable journal. It has always | 
seemed surprising to me, that this country, which 
is so productive in the fruits of the earth, should 
have received in its agricultural department so 
little aid from its rulers. While patronage is ex- 
tended with a liberal hand to the various mechani- | 
cal arts, and improvements in machinery anxiously | 
sought after, the parent art, upon which all others 
depend for their support, is neglected. T know that | 
the fault, in some measure, rests upon the people , 
themselves ; but something should be done to ele-_ 
vate the standard of agriculture. The ancients 
took much more interest in the cultivation of the | 
soil, than is manifested at the present time. The | 
arts and manufactures had not attained their present | 
state of perfection, and it was only by the tilling of | 

‘the soil that the greater portion of the inhabitants | 
were enabled to procure a subsistence. But their | 
kings and princes, orators and great men, united in 
carrying the science to such a pitch of perfection | 
as has not been seen since. A great many excel- | 


lent treatises were composed upon the subject of | 
which we ought much to regret the loss. The 
kings of Egypt were famous for their skill in hus- 
bandry, and for the improvement they caused to be 
made in that country. They caused drains to be 











made to convey the water of the Nile to the dry | 
and arid tracts not usually irrigated in the an- 
nual overflow of that river. Of such utility were 


These experiments Mr Weeks in- | these improvements, combined with the fertilizing 


properties of the water brought from the Nile, that 


the country of Egypt, consisting of only 6,000 


square miles, comprised, as we are told by Pliny, a 
population of 20,000,000 souls. This amazing fer- 


|tility, although caused principally by the Nile, 
, could not have benefited the Egyptians in a very | 


great degree, without the kindly aid and instruction 
of their rulers. Cicero, also, one of the first ora- 
tors of Rome, devoted much of his time to agri- 
cultural pursuits. He composed many valuable 
works. Virgil also has immortalized himself in 
his Bucolics. But perhaps of all the kings re- 


, corded in history, Hiero, king of Syracuse, in Sic- 


ily, stands first as a patron of husbandry. He 
|came in possession of the throne at the age of 
thirty, and found the country convulsed with sedi- 
' tions and corrupted by luxury. He soon succeeded 
in placing agriculture i in honor among his subjects, | 
who, whether high or low, rich or poor, applied | 
‘themselves diligently to cultivating the soil. The 

| consequence was, that in a few years the inhabitants 
lof Sicily, a small speck in the Mediterranean, who | 


| were in the habit of importing nearly al! their grain | 
from the continent, had now a large surplus for ex- | 
| portation. 


This bronght the wealth of the sur- 
rounding country into their own, and then into the 
pockets of the farmers. By means of these wise 
regulations, he also kept an infinite number of 
hands busy, which might otherwise have been em- 
ployed to the detriment of the state. This is a 
policy which should (and it cannot be too often 
repeated) be the peculiar care of a wise and pru- 
dent government, but it is often sadly neglected. 
Hiero’s laws were so excellent in this respect, as 


well as others, that sometime afterwards, when the | 


island became a Roman province, the inhabitants 
were allowed to be governed by their own laws, the 
Romans not being able to substitute anything bet- 
ter in their room. 


And why, permit me to ask, may not the exam- | 
ple of Hiero be imitated in this country? It is’ 
i from the Legislatures of the several states that we 
must look for encouragement, in a government von- 


i stituted as ours is. They have begun to awake, 


and have done something, as is the case in rege my 


‘to Maine, M: issachusetts, Kentucky anu Pennsyl- 


vania. But much still remains to be done. 


The condition of agriculture at present, is some- | 


what analagous to that of our common schools. 


| Something should be done to give the useful science | 


of agriculture its proper respect in the minds of | 
men. Education and agriculture should go hand | 
in hand. All improvements in the one should be 
met by improvements in the other. The power 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 


CRUELTY 'TO ANIMALS. 


“ A righteous man,” says Solomon, “ regardeth 
the life of his beast,” and it may be added that he 
regards his comfort also. I have often been sur- 
prised and pained, at what appears to be an unmer- 
ciful regardlessness of the comfort and health of 
their animals ; particularly their colts and horned 
‘cattle; in not providing them with shelter, in the 
winter season. These animals are around a stack, 
at a distance from any shelter; or around a barn, 
| where there is none, except protection by the sides 
of the barn, from the direct force of the wind ; 
these too, night and day, through storms of rain 
and snow, and whether the thermometer is above 
freezing or below zero, and insevere cold weather, 
standing shivering, and curling up with evident 
signs of discomfort and suffering. Now I would 
not ask a farmer to build a house, with parlors in 
it, and stoves to warm his animals, and with floors 
/ carpeted, and windows curtained, and feather-beds 
| for them to sleep upon. No such thing; with all 
|my sympathy for their neglect and suffering. But 

‘this I would say—give them at least cow-houses, 
jand so far as practicable, stables, or what shall 
i shut them up from storms and wind. 

Another thing. I often see barns and cow- 
houses, which arg the mere ghosts of such things ; 
| shingles off, boards off, or so faz apart that they 
are very little shelter from the cold; a door lying 
on the side, edgewise before the place where it 
ought to be hung, bona fide, upon hinges, and ca- 
pable of being shut, Now here are slovenliness 
and cruelty, both together; very fit company for 
each other too. 


I heard a man, telling how much his cattle suf- 
fered through one of our late winters because the 
winter came on suddenly, and before he had cov- 
ered his barn. “Thinks I to myself,” (and I am 
sorry now I did not say it, as well as think it,)— 
“ Why, man alive! why did’nt you snatch every 
| day that came—after the first onset of winter. Go 
ito bed and sleep quietly night after night, with 
your cattle and colts shivering under the fences, 
and exposed to rain, snow, and hail, for the want of 
a little enterprise and bravery of the cold! Shame 
| upon you! _ Has a beast no sensation of cold, 
| think you ?” 





' 


Cruelty of this sort, is bad economy. Animals 
that shiver with cold, and tremble from weather 
|during winter, will be lean and feeble in the 
spring. 

| For two reasons, ay ! three—should a man who 
| would be considered a good farmer, afford a good 
|shelter to his animals, “in the winter; to wit: for 
economy's sake ; for mercy’s sake ; and for conscience 
sake. 

A Frienp to Horses anp CATTLE. 


and influence of the general] assembly, are acknow- | 


ledged by many to be necessary in advancing the 
character and promoting the usefulness of common 
schools. Why should not that power and influence 
be exerted in forw arding the usefulness of agvicul- 
| ture, upon which so much depends, and in which 


ro many are concerned? That august assembly, 


the senate of Rome, did not think it beneath them 
to bring this art to perfection, and why should the 
legislature of this country negiect so important a 
source of revenue? In the hope, dear sir, that this 
may not be altogether out of place, 1 remain your 
obedient servant. 

CHARLES STRONG. 





The damage to the crops, &c. on the Tar river 
and its tributary streams in North Carolina by the 
storm of the 28th of Sept. has been estimated at 
three millions of dollars. 





An idle fellow, complaining of his hard lot, said 
he was born the last day of the year, the last day 
of the month, the last day of the week; and he 
had always been behind hand, He believed it 


| would have been fifty dollars in his pocket if he had 
‘not been born at all. 
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j 
| but hope for alteration and improvement. If the agricul- 
| tural survey of the Commonwealth now in progress re- 
sults in no other good, we believe it will confer a benefit 


vastly more than a compensation for its labor and ex- 


pense, in inducing farmers to keep accounts of their hus- | 
| bandry, to study exactness in all their operations and ex- 


periments, and to know how they stand and where they 


The amount of money offered and disbursed in premi- | stand. To this object the attention of the Commissioner 


ums annually by the different agricultural societies in the 
State is very large. We have not at hand the means of | 
ascertaining this amount with exactness, but it considera- | 
bly exceeds five thousand dollars. The premiums offer- | 
ed, according to their published list, by the Massachusetts 
Society amount to 2090 dollars; by the Worcester Soci- | 
ety to 669 dollars; by the Hampshire, Hampden, and | 
Franklin Society to 651 dollars; probably the amounts | 
offered in premiums by the Berkshire, Middlesex, Essex, 
and Plymouth Societies do not fall short of six hundred | 
vollars each ;—supposing this to be the precise sum, the 

@1m total would be 5720 dollars. 
snount; 
ject is in a high degree creditable both to public and pri- 


It probably exceeds this 
and a disbursement of this amount for this ob- 


vate liberality ; and ought to be productive of much and 
immediate and obvious advantage. That this has been 
the case we know. We have already adduced evidence 
of it. That proof might easily be extended; and it 
meets the intelligent and candid mind, wherever it directs 
its inquiries. But we are anxious that this good should 
be increased ; that these premiums should create more 
attention ; and kindle everywhere a more spirited emula- 
tion. 
pitable climate, has the honor of having done more for 


Massachusetts with her rocky soil, and her inhos- 


thefencouragement of agriculture, with the exception of 
the wheat bounty paid last year in Maine, than all the’ 
other States put together [n this matter she has acted 
with a sound discretion and has done herself honor. Her 
proffered bounties on silk, beet-sugar, and wheat, will, 
we have no doubt, largely increase the debt, which her 
own citizens, and the whole community ewe to her mu- 
nificence. She has already reaped the greatest advantages 
from her liberality ; and the seed, which she has bountiful- 
ly sown promises a more abundant and enduring harvest. 

The Massachusetts Society has this year offered six 
hundred dollars in four premiums, for the best cultivated 
farms. It is now several years since such premiums 
were first proposed ; but they have never until this year 
been raised to so liberal an amount. The Essex Society 
has offered liberal premiums for the same object for years. 
The Middlesex Society has done the same. So also we 
beheve has the Plymouth Society. The competition for 
these premiums has not been so spirited as was to have 
been expected. This has in a degree arisen from the 
proposals of the State Society not being so extensively 
known as it should be. This has not been the fault of 
that society ; but of the persons to whom the prospectus 
has been sent or entrusted, not having taken pains to cir- 
culate or publish them. 
tributed among the members of the General Court; and 


Copies have been always dis- 


sent to every postmaster in the State; but there is a cul- 
pable indifference or want of public spirit somewhere by 
which the patriotic views of the society have failed of be- 
ingseconded. In the next place there is a diffidence on the 
part of many of our best farmers, which makes them re- 
luctant to enter the competition. They are unwilling to 
present their farms as pattern farms, and to come into 
comparisen with others Many whose agriculture and 
husbandry are highly creditable to them, keep no account 
whatever of their expenses or products, no minutes of 
any agricultural experiment or operation, which they 
perform ; and never know the when, or the how, or the 
how much, or the wherefore, of anything in which they 


In this important particular we cannot 


are concerned. 





has been particularly directed ; and the blank form of a 
Farm Report, which he has distributed among the far- 
mers, wherever he has been, strongly attracts their atten- 
tion to this subject ; and shows those, who are little ac- 


| customed to making up accounts, how it may be accom- 
; ; we ; a0 
plished with ease. Another objection to entering their | 


farms has been in the fact that few or no farms in the 


State combine that universal variety of husbandry, which | 


the requisitions of the Society seem to imply. With the 
exception of raising such variety, and in such quantity, 
of articles as the immediate wants of the family render 
necessary, or in the vicinity of market-towns as the de- 
mands of such markets require, our husbandry is as it 
should be, comparatively single in its objects, and accom- 
modated to the nature or condition of the soil, and the 
localities of the farm as it respects tillage, manure, cli- 
mate, and market. This renders it impossible for the 
generality of farmers to come into the cempetition under 
present arrangements, with the hope of success. Should 
the premiums of this character be continued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Society we would respectfully suggest for their 
consideration a different form of presenting them. We 
begin by saying that we think them too large, and that 
no premium should exceed one hundred dollars. This is 
mere matter of judgment; and we understand well the 
motive which induced the Trustees to make them as lib- 
eral as they have done, in hopes, by strongly tempting 
the cupidity of our farmers, to induce them to do, what 
they had heretofore found it so difficult to induce them 
But we believe it 
has not hitherto been that the premiums were not liberal 
enough that the farmers have been kept back from the 


to do, enter their farms for premium. 


competition. By reducing the size and enlarging the num- 
ber of the premiums, competitors feeling that they had a 
greater chance of success, would be more numerous. Six 
hundred dollars divided into six, eight, ten or even twelve 
premiums, would be deemed an ample compensation 
and honor, by any successful competitor among the far- 
mers, for any pains he may be at in keeping and presenting 
an exact account of his husbandry to the Trustees ; or for 
any skill or industry, which he may display in the culti- 
vation or management of his farm. Gentlemen accus- 
tomed only to deal in thousands, tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands can have but imperfect notions of 
the estimate in which a plain working farmer would hold 
the sum of fifty or a hundred dollars, to be obtained as a 
gratuity or premium. heir acquisitions are usually the 
result of small and minute earnings and savings; and 
the obtaining of fifty or a hundred dollars in a single sum 
without actual hard labor, isa thing, which does not even 
present itself in their golden dreams, if at any time the 
poor fellows are not too tired to have any such dreams. 


In the next place we think it would be expedient to 
A 


premium should be given for example on the best sheep 


distribute these premiums somewhat in this form. 


farm. 
than 
embrace their whole history and management; their 
kind; the quality of their wool; the amount of wool to 
a fleece; their cost of keep; their feed; the kinds of 


The number of sheep kept should not be Jess 
, and the account required by the Board should 





feed; the quantity required to any given number; the 
value of hay, straw, Indian meal, oil meal, potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, cabbages ; the number pastured on an acre ; 
the value of pasturage; the average number of lambs 


| raised to any number of ewes or any mixed flock; the 
number of bucks required to a flock ; the time of lamb- 
ing ; the mode of managing sheep at the time of lamb- 
ing; the comparative value of ewes and wethers; the 
utility of salting or withholding salt from sheep ; the age 
to which sheep may be advantageously kept; the time 
of shearing; the mode of washing sheep; the mode of 


preparing the fleece for market; the loss in weight, if any, 
| . 2 . ° . 
which the fleece suffers from keeping ; comparisons of 


profits or advantages among the different breeds ; the re- 





sults of crossing with different breeds; the raising of 
early lambs for market; the fatting of wethers for mar- 


| ket; the m 


ost eligible condition, age, modes of feeding, 
and kinds of feed ; the proper construction of sheep pens, 
| racks, mangers, cots, houses ; the comparative advantages 
or disadvantages of housing or exposing sheep ; the ordi- 
nary diseases and accidents to which sheep are liable, 
and the remedies or preventives ; and many other par- 
ticulars, which are important, and would naturally sug- 
gest themselves to any practical inquirer. 

The next subject of premium might be for example a 
Dairy farm, whether of butter or cheese, and this like- 
wise should embrace its entire management. The num- 
The compet- 
itor should be required to state their number ; age ; breed ; 
whether raised or not by himself; mode of raising 


ber of cows should not be less than 





calves; feed of cows; pasturage ; value of land for pas- 
turage ; number of acres required for a cow; winter 
feed ; hay; corn-fodder; vegetables; such as turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, pumpkins; Indian, rye, or oil meal ; 
their quantities and comparative value from actual trial 
and observation ; cost of feed ; pounds of hay or vegeta- 
bles consumed in any given time ; trials of cooked or un- 
cooked feed ; of simple or mixed ; cut or long feed; time 
of milking; mode of milking; management of milk ; 
setting of milk for cheese ; mode of preparing and keep- 
ing rennet; of breaking and draining curd ; of pressing ; 
best form of press; time the cheese is kept in press ; 
coloring cheese ; anointing cheese ; capping or covering 
cheese with cloth; quantity of milk required fur a pound 
of cheese; mode of sending cheese to market; loss in 
weight by keeping; value of whey for swine; butter 
from whey ; quantity obtained and uses to which applied ; 
number of swine kept compared with number of cows; 
number of hands required in milking a given number of 
cows ; female help required, and cost of such help in 
making and managing thecheese. So likewise in regard 
to a butter dairy, it should embrace every important par- 





| ticular in the management of the stock or the manufac- 
ture of the produce—as for example, in addition to the 
above as far as they are applicable to butter, all the par. 
ticulars should be required as to the mode of salting the 
milk; the kind of pans, whether earthen, wood, for 
metal; whether the milk be scalded or not; how long 
allowed to stand before it is skimmed ; whether butter be 
made from milk or cream, and comparative advantages 
of using either ; temperature of the cream when churned ; 
usual time of churning ; kind of churn ; cream how kept ; 
milk room or cellar; deep or shallow pans, and which 
most eligible ; advantages of putting water in milk when 
set, if any ; of freezing milk, if any ; butter, how work- 
ed when taken from the churn ; salt used; quantity and 
kind ; modes of preparing butter for market ; of packing 
butter for keeping ; trials of the butter ; qualities of the 
milk of different cows, by a lactometer or by weight ; 
quantities of milk or butter made by individual cows; 
quantity of milk or cream required for a pound of butter ; 
and in all cases of application for a dairy premium sam- 
ples of butter and cheese ; and of a wool premium at 
least a whole fleece properly done up to be sent for the 
inspection of the Board. 





H. €. 
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BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monnay, Nov. 12, 1838. 
Reported tortie New Englhind Farmer. 

At Market 1200 Beef Cattle, 300 Stores, 6000 Sheep, 
and 700 Swine. 

Prickts —Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz: First quatity, $7 35. Second quality, 
$6 50 a $700. Third quality, $5 50 a $6 00. 

Barrelling Cattle-—Dull sales, but we shall probably 
not be warranted in altering from our last quotations, 
viz: Mess, $6 50a 86 75. No. 1, $5 50 a $575. 

Stores —Two Year Old, $18 a $28. Three Year Old, 
$24 a F38. 

Sheep.—* Dull.” 
$1 75, $1 92, P2 12, $250, ¥2 80, $3 00, and $3 25. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle were sold at 6 1-4 a 6 1-2 for 
sows and 7 1-4. 7 1-2 for barrows. 
8 1-2. 








THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending November 11. 














Monday, 5 32 40 38 Ww. 
Tuesday, 6 | 34 44 36 N.W. 
Wednesday, 7 30 44 44 EK. 
Thursday, 8 40 58 42 S. E. 
Friday, 9 30 40 32 N. E. 
Saturday, 10 20 | 30 28 | N. E. 
Sunday, 11 24 40 32 N. W 





WHEAT FARMS FOR SAUE IN WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 

In the counties of Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and Erie— 

varying in quantity from 50 to 300 acres each—under a good 


state of cultivation and improvement, with suitable buildings, |, 3000 isabella aud Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet | 


fences, &c., watered with durable streams, and most of them 
have wheat on the ground. Five or eight years credit can 


be given, if wanted, ou the whole principal sum, with annual | 


interest. These farms are situated in the midst of a rich 


agricultural district, unsurpasssed in the richness and pro- | 


ductiveness of its soil, lying on the banks of the Erie canal, 
and in the vicinity of Rochester, Lockport and Buffalo, af- 
fording at all times a ready and sure market for all the arti- 
cles of produce, which at present prices amply reward the 
husbandman, and enables him with a few crops to pay the 
first cost of his lands. 


the payment of one third of the purchase money. Letters) At the LINNASAN GARDEN, Flushing, N. York, 
(post paid) promptly attended to. | 100,000 splendid wees of the genuine Chinese Morus Muiti- 


Rochester, N. Y. Oct. 18, 1838. 
BULB GLASSES, 





A good assortment, consisting of white and blue plain Hya- | dolo, xpansa, broussa, Asiatic, and cuitings in any quantity. 


eynth Glasses ; white and blue painted do. ; plain glass of | 


sizes do. ; ground glass, painted and plain, do. of various | personal application will be found by far Lhe most satisfacto- 


sizes and patterns. | 
Crocus Glasses, plain white, for sale at the N. E. Agri- | 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
Nov. 7. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 
ASE ae ee een one SS ee ae ES | 
FOR SALE. | 
Five acres of good Salt Marsh, in Quiney, or (Squantum | 


so called.) 
Also, Four acres of Salt Marsh in Brighton. i 
Also, Several full blood animals, cows and calves. Apply 


to A. Greenwood, on the Welles Farm, Dorchester, near Dr 
Codman’s meeting house. 
Sept. 12, 1833. 


RVUHAN POTATOES. 

Orders will be received for Rohan Potatoes by Josten 
Breck & Co. or communication may be directed to Jonn A. 
Txompsoy, Catskill, N. Y. who has them for sale. 

Boston, Nov. 7, 1838. 





RASPBERRY BUSHES. 
The subscribers offer for sale, 5000 Red and White Ant- 
werp, and Franconia Raspberry, Bushes of good strong 
growth. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





EASTERN POTATOES. | 


100 Barrels of first rate Eastern Potatoes, for sale by 
Oct. 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


An excellent farm, near the centre of Framingham is of- 
fered for sale, on libera! terms. Inqnire at this office. 





Aug. 22, 1833. 3m 


Lots were taken at $1 50, $I 62, 


At retail from 7 to 


A favorable opportunity is here pre- | 
sented to the enterprising farmer who would wish to obtain | 
a good farm on liberal credit, with sufficient means to secure | 


JOHN C. NASH. pros for sale at moderate prices, and also cutungs of the 


| with prompt attention. 


Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, Auriculas, Car- 
| nations, Picotees, Pinks, and Geraniums. 


H{. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap” 


pointment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hegs re 
spectiully to call the attention ot his friends end thé admir 
ers of flowers in America generally, to his extensive collection 
of the above flowers, which from his having been very sue- 
, cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 





} water, Pond’s Seedling ; 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 

CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 

| 10 

barre! | 1 4 2 60 

bushel 1 35 175 
“i 200} 226 


App_es, : : 
Beans, white, Foreign 
Domestic, 











moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 50 | 16 
yr a _— arre 550 
persous about commencing the growth of the Tulip (which Beer, Ne rt harvet 4 ro ~ — 
in England is becoming very fashionable) the under coilec- | aeline, ° . : : « !|s200 
tions 1n beds, a 3 by far the chez > of shasi 7 SS . . . | 
ea veds, as itis by far the cheapest mode of purchasing | Beeswax, (American) pound 23 | 34 
Tulips arranged in beds with their names. | Cusese, new milk, oo 2 Tg : 7 
Sess Clean | FEATHERS, northern, geese, me a 
; & s. ; i - “ ‘inca ““ } 37 | 
A bed of 30 rows containing 210 bulbs including several of | ,. southern, geese, > 1 a : | > 
the newest varieties . - - - - : £15 | PLAz, (American) : a | ¢ aT 
A bed of 45 rows - : - - - - £21) Fisu, Cod, : quintal 350) 3 62 
A bed of 60 rows, - = + + «. 25 guineas | Pos, Genesee, cash, barrel | 8 87/ 900 
ae »8 | Baltuumore, Howard street, a 8 4 S$ 62 
f ; Sass. aro « 7) 850 
A bed of 30 rows including many tine sorts, - £10 PP ee wharf, . : “ : 50 | 
| A bed of 40 rows do - - - £14 | Ry ee “ 6 30 
| A bed of 60 rows - - - ; ss : 5 
"Tulips not a etl Meat, Indian, in bbls, ‘ > 400! 450 
~ ° 5 s . . ‘ v s. : - p 
100 Superfine sorts with their names from £7 7s to L138 Grats: Corn, oeee ye low, bushel 92 93 
Superfine mixtures, from - - - 7s 6d to 2Is | — rern flat, yellow, “ 90 92 
| ; Ranunculuses. Ry bs ‘he. . : “ (12) 116 
| 100 Superfine sorts, with their names from £3 3s to £5 5s | Bark hd ett : “ 116] 118 
| Superfine mixtures, from - - - 58 to 2s per 100 | a : stiaai) “ 68 
| Apemence. Oats, northern, (prime) 57 ‘ 
| 100 Superfine sorts with their names, - = - £3 108 | Hay, — English, per ton of 2000 Ibs. > os + os 
| Supertiue double mixtures trom lUs Gd to 2is per 100 | a aes - of > 33 
esiedien | Honey Comps, Northes \pound 30 3 
. ® ” ‘ Ds » ality “ 
| 25 Superfine sorts with their names, - = - £3 138 6d | Hors, —y, ; “ 
Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be oS quaeny. . “ E 3 
| had on application. Larp, Boston, Ist som ‘ 4 
- » ‘ 
| Orders received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | southern, Ist sot, . a 4 
4. Si: | Leatner, Philadelphia city tannage, 27 
| do. country do. = 23 26 
| pininiliat — ‘ 5 
PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &€. wr aed = {a : ac Kees 
1000 Pear ‘l'rees of the most approved kinds ; NX . Y - of ‘i a ; “ 22 23 
_ 1000 Plum ‘Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra ed “i 7 : *d a “ 19 21 
| size—imany of them have borne the past season ; elem, SO. Sroagater, “ ‘ 20 
500 Quince ‘Trees ; Boston dry hides, +4 - 
a. | Lime, hest sort, . ’ ‘ . | cask 80; 
scazeest. N ; 11 62 | 
high, mostot them have borne truiti—Black s, Sweet- Macarnret, No. 1, . : - barrel a: 
I aieeer u—Black Hamburg, Sweet PLaster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ihs. | cask 3 25 


30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots ; 
| —_ Wilmot’s karly Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
uced ; 
| _Also—a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. 

All orders leit at this office, orjwith the subscriber at Cam- 
| bridge-port, will meet with .mmediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND, 
Cambridge-port, Mass. 


Nov. |. 








CHINESE MORUS MULYIICAULIS, &c. 


}same. None of the humbug kinds have been cultuvated at 
| this establishment. 
| Also, a large supply of the Canton, Morettior Alpine, Dan- 


Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, but a 


ry, and purchasers can then see these superior tr es. 

Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, ’lants and Seeds of 
every kind and an immeuse stock of Bulbous Koots, just 
arrived trom Holland. WM. PRINCE &=0ON. 

Oct, 24. 4w 





DUTCH BULBS, 

Just received from Rotterdam, our annual supply of splen- 
did Dutch Bulbs, consisting of 
Double Red, Yellow, Blue and White Hyacinths, 
Single as “ “ “ “e a“ 
Single and Double Tulips, 
Crown Imperials, Doutle and Single, of sorts, 
English, Spanish and Persian Iris, 
Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts, 
Ranunculus, 
Anemones, 
Fritillarias, 
Crocus, of sorts. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Oct. 16, 1838. 


RASPBERRY BUSHES. 
For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, fine plants of the 
following Raspberries, viz. 
Red Antwerp, 
White do. 
Barnet, 
Franconian, and 
Mason’s Seedling. 
Orders: left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. will meet 
THOMAS MASON. 





Charlestown, Oct. 10, 1838. 


barre] | 25 00 | 26 00 
clear, : : ; j * | 24 00 | 25 00 
Mess, » F ‘ ‘ ad 22 00 | 23 00 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, bushel| 263) 275 


Pork, extra clear, 


Red Top, southern, 80; 1 00 
northern, . 5 
Hemp, . ‘ ‘ . st 262) 300 
Flax, . ‘ ; ‘ ; “« | 125] 133 
Red Clover, northern, poand | 
Southern Clover, : e 
Soar, American, No.1, . ‘ se 6 7 
" No. 2, : ‘ ae 5 = 
TALLow, tried, . ; ‘ ‘ " 12 13 


TEAZLEs, Ist sort, 


: ’ pr M.| 300] 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 


pound 55 60 
“ 











American, full blood, washed, 50 55 

do. 3-4ths do. 0 43 48 

do. 1-2 do. = 40 42 

do. 1-4 and common, zx 35 40 

£_: ( Pulled superfine, . ° ~ ee 50 

= ® } No. 1, ; : : 42 45 

=34 i " ‘ ; 30 33 
2 ™|No. 3, ee ar “ 


| N 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . ; 


southern and western, . ce oe 14 16 

Pork, whole hogs, re : Ye 1! 
Pou.try, perlb., . ‘ , Pan je). ; 10 14 
Butter, tub, ‘ . te a 
lump, , ‘ ‘ , * WS ORS 

Eccs, , ; ° dozen | 22! 2% 
PoTATOES, new, | bushel, 50) 76 
Ciper, | barrel | 2 00! 2 265 


(ne a RET a AT RMB RANA AS ARREARS ECA ON RRR ATE PO RT EEE SOE A RSET 
NOTICE, 

The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford 
and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his 
farm, 117, one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- 
lot, 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 10 acres. For 
further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- 
nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet- 
ing houses and academy in Westford. 
EPHRAIM ABBOTT. 


PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collee- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comptise the choicest of the ol¢ and new varieties, 

Also 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 

Salem Oct. 8, 1838. ROBERT MANNING, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 








THE AMERICAN BOY. 

‘ Father, look up and see that flag 
flow gracefully it flies ; 

Those pretty stripes—they seem to be 
A rainbow in the skies.” 

It is your country’s flag, my son, 
And proudly drinks the light, 

O'er ocean's wave—in foreign climes, 
A symbol of our mght. 


‘* Father—what fearful noise is that, 
Like thundering of the clouds ? 
Why do the people wave their hats, 
And rush along in crowds !” 

{tis the voice of cannonry, 
The glad shouts of the free, 
This is the day to memory dear— 
Tis Freedom's Jabilee. 


‘* 1 wish that I was now a man, 
I'd fire my cannon too, 

And cheer as loudly as the rest— 
But, Father, why don’t you?” 


I'm getting old and weak—but still 


5 
My heart is big with joy ; 
I've witnessed many a day like this— 
Shout ye aloud, my boy. 


* Hurrah! for Freedom’s Jubilee! 
God bless our native land: 

And may I live to hold the sword 
Of freedom in my hand !” 

Well done, my boy—grow up and love 
The land that gave you birth ; 

A home where Freedom loves to dwell, 
Is paradise on earth, 





From the Cleveland Herald and Gazette. 
THE LAKE FISHERIES. 

Few persons except those engaged in or con- 
nected with the business, are aware of the extent 
of the Lake fisheries. They are a source of pro- 
duction which ought not to be overlooked, in esti- 
mating the resources of the country bordering upon 
the Lakes. 
this trade, so far as we know, nor any records, from 
which the quantities of fish put up for market can 
be accurately estimated. Estimates only can be 
given, and these may be more or less correct, ac- 
cording to the accuracy of the information on which 
they are based. 

Lake fish form a staple article of provisions at 
all the Lake ports. The principal kinds are White 
fish and Mackinaw trout. The latter, a delicious 
fish, resembles the Salmon trout, and are possibly 
the same. They vary in size, from five pounds or 
under, to fifty or sixty pounds weight. Besides 
these, there are pike, pickerel, and different kinds 
of bass: the cisquet or cisquevet of Lake Superior, 
a fine fish, like the mackerel in appearance and 
flavor, but larger ; and the muscalonge, also a de- 
licious fish, weighing sometimes fifty or sixty 
pounds, The cisquet is scarcely known in market, 
as they are caught only in Lake Superior, and few 
have been put up. The muscalonge is not, in Lake 
Erie at least, caught in very large quantities, and 
is generally sold fresh. There may be other kinds 
of fish, but those named are the chief, and the most 
valuable, 


There are no published statistics of 


Very few white fish are taken in Lake Erie, 
and we believe no trout. Pike, pickerel, and bass 
are caught in abundance about the islands in the 
upper part of the lake, and in the Maumee bay 
and river, These are salted in considerable quan- 
tities. In Detroit river the same kinds are found 
as in Lake Erie, and white fish are caught to some 
extent. 

In Lakes Huron and Michigan, and the straits of 
Mackinaw, trout, white fish, and other kinds are 
caught in abundance. The Thunder Bay Islands, 
a group near Thunder Bay, in Lake Huron, the 
Beaver, Fox, and Manitou islands, near the foot of | 
Lake Michigan, and Twin rivers, on the western | 
shore, are the principal fisheries of those two lakes. 
Fish are caught, however, at other places in the 
lakes. They are also caught in the vicinity of, 
Mackinaw in abundance; about the small islands | 
in the straits, and at Point St Ignace. 

It is supposed that these fish might be taken in, 
Green Bay. <A year or two since, some persons 
caught a very large quantity of trout at Sturgeon | 
Bay in winter, fishing with a hook through the ice. | 
They piled up their fish, intending to carry them, | 
frozen, to Navarino, to be salted; but a sudden; 
thaw spoiled the speculation. 





In St Mary’s river, at and below the Sault, the 
same kinds of fish are caught in plenty; but Lake 
Superior furnishes not only the Jargest and finest 
flavored, but the greatest abundance of fish. Until 
within two or three years, the fisheries of that lake 
have been unimproved, if not unknown; and it is 
supposed that they are now not half explored. Im- 
mense quantities have been taken upon Lake Supe- 
rior for two or three years past; it is said that these 
are mostly caught about the group of islands 
known as the “’['welve Apostles,’ near the head 
of the lake. But little is known about this how- 
ever, as the trade of Superior is, in fact, monopo- | 
lised by the American Fur Company and the Hud- 
son. Bay Company. There is no mode of going up 
this lake except in vessels of one of these compa- 
nies ; and the American Fur Company does not 
permit adventurers a passage in its vessels. 





Two schooners have been heretofore employed 
| upon Lake Superior; one belonging to each of 
j these companies. A new one was built the last 
spring by the American Fur Company, so that there 
are now three. When the canal around the Sault} 
de St Narie shall be finished, it is likely there will | 
be a rush of competition for the business of Lake 
| Superior. Whether the expectation of those who 
‘are sanguine will be realized, as to the extent and 
value of the trade thus to be opened, time will de- 
termine. Furs are growing scarce upon the shore, 
it is said; fish are abundant, and whether there are 
|minerals upon the shore worth digging for, is dis- 
puted. But when that ship canal is completed, 
Lake Superior, and the country around it, will be 
minutely explored, and its resources, whatever they 
may be, ascertained. 








But to return to fish; a gentleman who has 
good means of judging, estimates the quantity 
put up for market upon the lakes in 1837 at 12,000 | 
barre's, and of these he judges 7000 barrels were 
brought from Lake Superior. At nine dollars the | 
barrel, which may be taken as a fair price, the, 
whole would amount to $102,000. 





] 


The same gentleman estimates the proportion of | 
trout caught in Superior at one-fourth of the whole ; | 


the rest chiefly white fish. In the other lakes he | 





thinks the proportion of trout to white fish not so: 


large. These two kinds usually bear abeut the 
same price. 

The total quantity, we should guess, was not 
over-estimated. According to the collector’s re- 
turns, there were 4,082 barrels of Lake fish sent 
down the Ohio canal from this place in 1836, and 
6,248 barrels in 1837, 

If any contemporary upon the Lake has the 
means, we shall be glad to see a fuller and more 
minute account of the fisheries than this—which 
is such as our imperfect information on the subject 
enables us to give. 





Anecpote.—A colored servant happening to 
hear a clergyman complaining to his master of the 
insufficiency cf his salary, thought the minister 
was complaining of the drought and scarcity of 
vegetables, ran to the garden and conveyed to the 
chaise of the minister a large quantity of celery, &§c. 
After the worthy guest had gone, the negro came 
in and said, “ Massa, I guess Mr got sal- 
ary enough now; I cram his big empty box full.” 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIS, &c. 
Nursery of Willium Kenrick. 
: The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
“as: Trees for 1833 is now ready, and will be sent 
to all who apply. It comprises a most exten- 
sive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
~ Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, Grape 
Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Peaches now ready 
is particularly large. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Honeysuckles ; Ponies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
ceous Flowering Plants. 
100 00 Morvs Mo ticactis are now offer. 
9 J ed for sale; the trees genuine and 
tine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 
varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 





'sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties. 


Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places, and all 
lon promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Commission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M.S. 
Pewe ct, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston. 

August 1, 183%. WILLIAM KENRICK. 

MULBERRY TREES. 

200,000 Genuine Mulberry Trees, and as many more as 
may be wanted, of the most approved eo ae age of 
the best selected varieties now in use, for cultivation, feeding 
worms, and making silk ;—being acclimated to this country, 
and adapted to either warm or cold climates, affording a 
rare opportunity for companies or individuals to be supplied, 
from the most extensive collection of mulberrry trees ever 
seen in any village withn the United States. 

Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and orders 
left with Messrs. I. B. Colt, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Silk Manufacturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakemun, 
at the office of the American Institute, No. 157 gown 
N. Y.; Thomas Lloyd, Jr. No. 236 Filbert street, Philade 
phia, Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md. ; B. Snider, & 
Co. Savannah, Ga.; Bliss Jenkins, &Co. Mobile, Al ; James 
Lyman, St. Louis, Mo. ; Case and Judd, Columbus, O.; G. 
Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers of this ad- 
vertisement, or with the subscriber, in Northampton, Mass. 

Orders left with the above gentlemen will be promptly at- 
tended to, and each will be furnished with samples of the 
foliage. s 

Several valuable farms may be had with or without Mul- 
berry Plantations. 

Apply at the office of D. STEBBINS. 

Northampton, Aug 22, 1838. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
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